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PICTURES IN THE HOME 

THE words ''There is no place 
like home" should be qualified. 
Many places are more attractive 
than ''home, sweet home," but certain 
sentiments make that home more desir- 
able than even a finer home on the next 
street. Carried to an extreme, the tradi- 
tion of the family has cramped certain 
individuals in growth ; it has kept the 
Chinese two thousand years behind mod- 
ern civilization. If home is attractive, as 
it should be, why not have the best home 
within the range of the purse? If it be 
disorderly and careless, it creates slovenly 
minds. If it needs improvement — why 
not begin? The talking-machine sales- 
man and the piano salesman have con- 
vinced almost every home-maker that a 
home without music is a home that fails 
to contribute to some of the highest ele- 
ments of the mind. We are certain that 
our homes need paint, varnish, and paper, 
but we have not learned in America that 
appropriate pictures are as necessary as 
good music and a good gas stove. The 
family staring at empty walls or walls 
inadequately adorned needs inspiration 
that comes only from color and pictorial 
suggestions. The difference between the 
home in the slums and the home in the 
suburbs is largely a matter of art. The 
difference between a good and a bad 
interior is wholly a matter of art. As 
walls are obtruding themselves every 
moment upon the consciousness of each 
member of the family, the suggestions 
coming from the walls are not only 
important, but serious. 

There must be pictures in the home — 
pictures suited to the wall and not 



unrelated attachments. There should be 
no crowding of spaces with large pictures 
in heavy, ornate frames. A picture too 
small is preferable to one too large, and 
the frame should be as unobtrusive as 
the canvas will permit — for a frame not 
only enhances or depresses the appear- 
ance of a picture, but blesses or curses 
the appearance of a room. Most buyers 
need a guardian in the selection of 
pictures, just as they need a barrister to 
advise them concerning an abstract of 
title. Many attorneys thrive on the 
mistakes of buyers who try to save a 
lawyer's fee. Many buyers purchase 
pictures because of their subject interest 
or because of the name of the artist, 
and in years to come they may be dis- 
appointed and sad. A reliable dealer 
will tell a buyer the truth, but too often 
the buyer prefers to select what pleases 
him, ignoring the salesman's judgment. 

The Trustees of the Art Institute 
have decided that Chicago ought to give 
more attention to the purchase of paint- 
ings for the adornment of homes. They 
believe Chicago artists ought to be en- 
couraged and thereby prevented from 
going to other cities where there are 
better markets. Many collectors habitu- 
ally go east for pictures and ignore the 
Chicago market, and eastern museums 
because of a deep tradition have had a 
better opportunity to make sales. A 
better Chicago market will guarantee a 
higher standard of art and a greater 
growth among artists. The Chicago 
Artists' exhibition demonstrates that 
Chicago has unbounded talent which, 
given an opportunity, will compete 
favorably with the talent of the east. 
The Art Institute ought to dispose of 
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many thousands of dollars worth of 
pictures annually. Such sales would in- 
crease the business of the dealers; for, 
as a shrewd capitalist of the Stockyards 
advised his son, "In order to sell pigs 
you must go where they are selling lots 
of pigs." The east comes to Chicago 
to buy pigs, steel, and many kinds of 
merchandise, why should it not come to 
Chicago for its pictures? 

If every home in Chicago owned by 
people of moderate means, not to men- 
tion those of wealth, would say, "We 



will buy one good picture for our home," 
soon a high standard of art would crowd 
out forever the poor and barren excuse 
for art that is so distressingly apparent 
on almost every wall. One good picture 
condemns an inferior in the same way 
that good English rebukes current slang. 
The Art Institute invites its friends 
to allow the sales department to con- 
tribute experience and judgment in the 
selection of pictures for the home and 
offers a wide range of subjects from 
which to choose. C. H. B. 



